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ment and sense of duty towards which are able to control and discipline all his other sentiments and propensities, and prescribe to him a rule of life, that person has a religion."
Such is the account of religion given by M. Comte and Mr Mill What are we to think of it? Well, it could scarcely be more inaccurate than it is. Were we not told that it was meant for an account of religion, we should certainly never have imagined anything of the kind, and, even after being told this, it is somewhat difficult to believe it. The distinguished authors of the description have succeeded about as well as would a painter who, designing to represent a man, should draw the likeness of a horse or some other animal. They have given a sort of picture not of religion at all, but of morality, and have consequently done what they could inextricably to confound religion and morality. Conscience, as the supreme legislative principle in man, is necessarily the power which is in possession of the synthetic ideal of life. Its dictates constitute the law of unity to which all the parts and faculties of human nature should habitually converge. It essentially consists of " a creed or conviction claiming authority over the whole of human life, and a sentiment connected with this creed, or capable of being invoked by it, giving it the authority over human conduct to which it lays claim in theory." When language.